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thou?’ And seeing the danger I was in, he 
was pleased to send trials and difficulties, thus 
convincing me of the truth that here we have 
no continuing city.” Nor was he taught only 
by trial. An evening walk by the sea side at 
Blackpool, in 1833, appears to have been to 
him a time of very remarkable visitation, 
during which the consequences of a life of sel- 
fish ease, and of dedication of heart to the 
Lord, were placed before him in vivid contrast. 

The York Quarterly Meeting of Twelfth 
month, 1837, was another time never to be for- 
gotten by him: the ministry of Hannah C. 
Backhouse greatly impressed him on this occa- 
sion. ‘My soul,” he says, “was bowed in 
humble reverence before the God of my life, 
and I was led to cry, ‘Do what thou wilt with 
me, O God, only be thou with me in the way 
which I go.’ My heart was melted within me 
at the unmerited goodness of the Lord to me, 
a poor, sinful, lost creature, that he should thus 
deign to visit me.” 

A severe attack of typhus fever, a few months 
after this, proved to be another means of much 
blessing to his soul. 

Under date, Seventh month 18th, 1838, he 
writes, “After a lapse of eleven weeks, I again 
resume my pen, which period has been to me, I 
think, the most eventful of my life, and in 
which it has pleased the great Arbiter of life 
and death to bring me to the very gates of 
death, and toset before my view the immensely 
important realities of another and a future state 
of being ; and forcibly to show me that the con- 
cerns of this world, in comparison therewith, 
are lighter than a feather in the balance. In 
the course of my illness my mind was very 
much depressed, and I was tossed as in a tem- 
pest, not having an assurance that my sins 
were forgiven me for Christ’s sake, and in the 
awful prospect of putting off mortality it was 
shown that they had been many and grievous 
against a gracious Lord and Master.” 

After this illness, he seems to have been 
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From the English Annual Monitor. 
Rosert Linpsey, died 20th of Sixth month, 
1863, aged 62 years. 


He was the son of Richard aud Mary Lind- 
sey, of Gildersome, near Leeds; parents who 
sought to train their children in the fear of God. 

“Tn my very young years,” he says in his 
journal, “ almost as early as I can remember, I 
was made sensible of the visitations of divine 
love. Inthe eleventh year of my age I was 
sent to Ackworth School, and here I was again 
preciously visited with the Day-spring from on 
high; and I can recollect to this day, and pro- 
bably shall as long as memory lasts, a particular 
place within those walls, where my tears were 
poured out before the Lord, and my heart 
melted as wax before the fire.”’ These good 
impressions were, however, greatly lost sight of 
after he left school, and the next few years 
were years of much wandering and much dan- 
ger, the retrospect of which caused him, never- 
theless, to adore the goodness of the Lord, 
whose merciful kindness was even then ex- 
tended towards him. Under His providential 
care he was once more placed in a guarded sit- 
uation, and the visitations of His love were 
again and again renewed to him. 

In the year 1828, he was united in marriage 
to Sarah Crosland, of Bolton-le-moors, in Lan- 
cashire. “After my marriage,” he writes, “I 
was too much inclined, in the comfort of an af- 
fectionate wife, to forget the Giver of all my 
blessings, and seemed disposed to settle down | strengthened in a greater degree than before to 
at ease, and to disregard the voice of Him who| give up his heart to the transforming power of 
was pleased, again and again, to call unto me, as| divine grace. He was enabled more openly to 
in the cool of the day, ‘Adam, where art! confess Christ before men, first, though often 
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greatly to the trial of his faith, in the way of 
privately pleading with some on the error of 
their ways, and afterwards, more publicly, in 
our meetings for worship. 

In.the Tenth month of 1843, Robert Lind- 
sey was recorded as a Minister by Friends of 
Brighouse Monthly Meeting, and in the au- 
tumn of the following year, he was liberated by 
them to visit the families of Friends in Man- 
chester, in conjunction with another minister 
from the same Monthly Meeting. The year 
following, he was occupied in Liverpool in the 
same manner, and the next year he paid a reli- 
gious visit to Friends in Ireland. Simple faith- 
fulness to what he believed to be his Heavenly 
Father’s will was a marked feature of the 
Christian character of our dear friend ; and for 
the next fifteen years his time was, with very 
short intervals of repose, almost exclusively de- 
voted to various engagements in the service of 
the gospel. An extended visit to Friends in 
the United States of North America occupied 
about four years and three quarters, and three 
years and a half were spent in various religious 
engagements in Australia, Van Dieman’s Land, 
New Zealand, and some parts of South Africa. 
On his return from this visit, he was occupied 
several months in religious service among 
Friends in the north of Ireland, and not long 
afterwards, in company with his beloved wife, 
he entered upon his last extensive travels in 
the Southern and Western Hemispheres, which 
occupied nearly four years more. Both from 
his verbal reports to the different meetings 
which liberated him for these various religious 
services, and from accounts published by direc- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting, so many interesting 
particulars respecting them have long been 
known to Friends, that it would be inappropri- 
ate in this short sketch to attempt to go over 
the same ground. Any details, either with re- 
gard to the deep exercises of spirit he had to 
pass through prior to these engagements, or the 
trials from within and from without which had 
to be borne, would be equally out of place 
here, but the following short extracts from his 
journal, written after his return from the sec- 
ond of these long journeys, will be interesting 
to many. 

First month 23, 1856, “About six o’clock, 
had the inexpressible comfort of being restored 
to the bosom of my family, after an absence of 
a little more than three years and a half, and 
the additional satisfaction of finding all in good 
health. Thus hath the Lord in the abound- 
ings of his mercy, been pleased to lead about 
and to instruct a very poor and unworthy one; 
shielding me from dangers on every hand, en- 
abling me to fulfil from day to day the various 
little services required, and in the end, when 
these were accomplished, hath been mercifully 
pleased to bring me back again to my native 
Jand, and to my own sweet home, in the enjoy 


ment of that peace which the world cannot 
give. What shall I render unto the Lord for 
all his benefits towards me ?” 

First month 29th. ‘Have spent a week at 
home in the bosom of my family, a season of 
as great enjoyment as I ever remember, sur- 
rounded by every blessing,—wife, children, 
friends, and a sufficiency of the things of this 
life to supply all our wants, and a little to spare 
for others, and above all, a peaceful mind, and 
a capacity to enjoy with a thankful heart 
the blessings of a merciful and bountiful Cre- 
ator.” 

In the Eleventh month of 1861, a few months 
after returning from his last journey, R. L. had 
a very slight attack of paralysis. This, and 
other symptoms of declining strength, were re- 
garded by him as gentle warnings that his end 
was not far off, and this, to use his own words, 
“has brought me, at times, into great search- 
ing of heart. I feel that there is yet much 
lacking in me, and I am again and again 
brought to see that after all 1 have nothing to 
trust to but the free and unmerited mercy of 
xo0d in Christ Jesus, our blessed and holy Re- 
deemer.”’ 

In the Spring of 1862, from a sense of reli- 
gious duty, he removed with his family to Man- 
chester, and was for some time engaged in vis- 
iting the meetings and families of Friends in 
Hardshaw East and Hardshaw West Monthly 
Meetings. 

The following winter his infirmities increased 
so much that he was chiefly confined to his 
house. As the Spring of 1863 advanced, long- 
ing to breathe the fresh air of the country, he 
removed to Sale, a few miles from the busy 
city, but though he enjoyed the change, no 
permanent benefit followed, and his feebleness 
increased. Now and then he was able to be 
drawn in his Bath chair to the Meeting, and 
unite in spiritual communion with his friends ; 
but after the 10th of Fifth month this too had 
to be given up. The words, “ Blessed is that 
servant whom his Lord, when he cometh, shall 
find watching,” were, in a broken manner, 
dwelt upon by our dear friend at this, his last 
meeting. 

Soon after this he seemed almost daily to 
grow worse, and as he feit that his life was fast 
drawing to a close, he was often much contrited 
in spirit, and seemed humbled under a sense of 
his own unworthiness of the mercy of his Hea- 
venly Father. He had no fear of death, but 
looked forward to it as a happy release. Though 
many of the last years of his life had been pe- 
culiarly distinguished by almost unremitting 
devotedness to the service of his Lord, and by 
those who knew him, it might be truly said of 
him, that “ he was a faithful man, and one who 
feared God above many,” yet he was himself 
prone to dwell upon his shortcomings, and the 
feeling of the poor publican seemed the frequent 
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covering of his spirit. He had no works of his thought the hour was come, but felt the need 
own to rest on, but, as he often said, “his only |of waiting in submission. Wearisome days 


hope was in the free merey of God, in Christ 
Jesus.” 

He much enjoyed to be read to from the 
Scriptures and other good books, and often 
asked to be prayed for. At times he would 
dwell upon his unnumbered blessings in being 
so cared for, and in having so many kind 
friends ; the visits of these were much appre- 
ciated by him, but their words of encourage- 
ment, or their belief that he would be re- 
ceived into the joy of his Lord with the wel- 
come, ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant,” 
would sometimes excite the remark afterwards 
that “ what was said seemed too good for him ;” 
and again, “if there was mercy for such a poor 
creature as he, then none need despair.” 

On one occasion, his family being at his re- 
quest collected around him, in a feeble and 
broken voice he expressed the yearnings of his 
heart towards his dear children. He reminded 
them of the Lord’s gracious dealings with them, 
and entreated them to make the full surrender 
of their hearts to the Saviour, urging upon 
them the vanity of any other trust, and begging 
them not to let the world, or any of its glittering 
pleasures, draw them aside from the path in 
which their Heavenly Father designed them 
to walk. He pressed them to look to the 
Lord Jesus, who, though he was rich, yet for 
our sakes became poor ; though he was the Lord 
of glory, yet died for us; to take Him for their 
example and counsellor; in all their trials and 
temptations to bring their cause before Him; 
to cast all their care upon Him, and to think 
nothing too hard to do or to give up for His 
sake, who suffered so much for them. So 
doing, he assured them that the Lord would 
bless them, would lead them safely along, and 
would give them that peace which the world 
could not take away, and would prepare them 
for their dying bed. As for himself, he felt 
he had fallen far short of the mark, but he had 
been helped along, and through the rich mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, he believed his sins 
were forgiven, and that he would be received 
into one of those many mansions which Christ 
had prepared for his people. Finally, he com- 
mended them to God, and to the word of His 
grace, which alone could keep them from fall- 
ing. Then his strength seemed exhausted, and 
he affectionately bade them each farewell, de- 
siring that the Lord would bless them. 

He had had previously one very severe spas- 
modic attack, which alarmed bis attendants 
very much ; several more of a similar character 
came on after this interview with his children, 
oceasioning severe suffering, and leaving him 
still weaker. Nature shrunk from the conflict, 
but the dear invalid was enabled most patiently 























and nights were indeed appointed unto him, 
yet he was uncomplaining. His beloved wife 
was strengthened to sit up with him ever 
night for two or three weeks, and to be wit 
him in his severe sufferings, at which times her 
presence seemed almost indispensable to his 
comfort. 


About the 10th of Sixth month his mind be- 


gan at times to wander, and from that time, 


though generally knowing his friends, and often 


speaking quite collectedly, he seemed to have 


nothing left todo here below. He gradually 
took less and less notice of what was passing 
around him, till on the morning of the 20th he 
fell into a kind of stupor, from which he never 
revived, and about eight o’clock in the evening 
the purified spirit was released from the frail 
and suffering body. 





THE NEW COTTON FIELDS. 


The experiments in cotton culture in India, 
Sicily, and Algeria, seem to have succeeded be- 
yond expectation. Our latest English files 
bring tidings from all these new fields. 

The export of cotton from Madras has increased 
largely since 1860, when it was only 105,033 
bales, valued at £157,603. In 1862, while the 
quantity was more than double, the value had 
increased nearly six times, being 241,529 bales, 
at £823,650. But this will be far exceeded in 
the current year. During the seven months 
ending July last, no less than 220,736 bales, 
valued at £1,227,634, were exported. 

Dr. G. F. Forbes has been assigned the duty 
of continuing experiments with New Orleans 
seed, in Dharwar, India, and superintending 
the cotton-gin factory there. So much of the 
extra price paid for cotton has reached the cul- 
tivators, that they are eager to secure the im- 
proved gins turned out by the factory, and 
readily pay £70 or £50 for inferior articles, 
made by workmen tempted away from the fac- 
tory by offers of high wages from private mana- 
facturers. The factory turns out eight gins a 
day, and last April there were more than a 
thousand applications on its books. 

In Algeria, within the last year, the increase 
in the land planted with cotton has been con- 
siderable. In the province of Oran, it has dou- 
bled in less than a year, and amounts now to 
2,669 hectares. The cultivation would have 
extended still more had the colonists found 
land capable of irrigation. It is to be further 
remarked that, of the 2,669 hectares planted 
with cotton trees, 561 hectares are growing 


cotton plants of the second year, but in general, 
these plants have not realized the expectations 
entertained of them. ‘Notwithstanding the pre- 


to endure all, and said he dared not ask for a} cautions adopted to preserve them during the 
respite. He longed to be gone, and often | winter, many of the plants perished, aud it be- 
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came necessary to replace them by hand labor, ; operation of the Discipline on marriage, or by 


as a plough could not be employed. The 
greatest number of cotton plants of the second 
year are to be found in the plain of the Sig. 

Accounts just received from Palermo state 
that the cultivation of cotton in the island of 
Sicily has become very general within the last 
two years. It has become a source of wealth 
for the inhabitants of the district of Terra Nova, 
besides giving employment to a number of idle 
hands. The crop of the present year is esti- 
mated at 1,269,472 kilogrammes, which were 
exported under the national flag to Naples, 
Genoa, Messina, and Malta, to be reshipped 
for England and France.—N. Y. Lvening Post. 





From the Friend, (London.) 
BROOKFIELD SCHOOL, IRELAND. 

‘(Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.”’—Marr. xxv. 40. 

Passing by the Ulster Railway from Belfast 
to Portadown, about half-way between Lisburn 
and the little town of Moira, the eye of the tra- 
veller is attracted by a cluster of neatly white- 
washed and substantial buildings, with stacks 
and farm premises on one side of them, and some 
well-tilled fields around ; the whole place indica- 
ting thrift and good management, refreshing to 
thesight amidst so much neglect and inattention 
to neatness for which Ireland is proverbial. 

This is Brookfield School, an institution for 
the existence of which many have already had 
to thank the Almighty Disposer of events, and 
for which it is hoped that many yet unborn 
will also gratefully commemorate the time, 
some thirty years ago, when it entered into the 
hearts of J: and H. Backhouse to suggest its 
foundation. 

It has within the last few years, and again 
within a few days, been my lot (my privilege) 
to see a good deal of this establishment, and 
also of the class of humble cottagers whose chil- 
dren are the objects of it; and I can truly say 
that there is no institution connected with the 
Society of Friends which I regard with deeper 
interest or more unmixed satisfaction. 

I believe it only requires information as to} 
this class of children, and as to the working of 
the institution, to enlist on its behalf the sym- 
pathies of those who love the truth as it is in 
Jesus, and who desire its prosperity in and 
through the humbler ranks in our Society. 

This is my apology for the present letter, 
which I am addressing to the editors of both 
our periodicals. 

There are about 400 individuals registered 
on the lists of attenders of meetings, but not 
members, in this (Ulster) Quarterly Meeting; 
they are known here by the appellation of ‘“de- 
scendants ;” and most apprepriate is the desig- 
nation, for they are genetally the offspring or 
‘“‘descendunts” of such as have forfeited their 
membership in days gone by, often through the 


joys of heaven. 


its exercise in a way which would now be con- 
sidered harsh and arbitrary. 

The poor children and grandchildren have 
been and are the sufferers. Many of them, not 
in connection by membership with any religious 
body, have had but a slight amount of care and 
oversight from ours, and have consequently 
been in a much neglected state as to religious 
instruction, and the refinements and decencies 
of life, which really do constitute a part of re- 
ligious training. 

A large proportion of these poor people are 
small farmers, holding little plots of ground 
from one to twenty acres, at high rents and 
without capital, and under many other disad- 
vantages, and their social and physical condi- 
tion is extremely low. 

I have visited them all, or nearly all, in their 
own habitations, and I am sure that none who 
have not seen them at home can form a correct 
estimate of their condition. Often a cabin of 
two rooms suffices for the whole family; the 
chimney is in the centre, with a screen parallel 
with the front wall, and containing a small tri- 
angular window; this forms a chimney corner 
on the inner side, sheltered from the wind when 
the door is open, as is most often the case. 
The floor is clay, the walls the same, and smoky 
thatch overhead ; no fire-place, but turf embers 
on the ground, with so wide a chimney that 
the light is largely admitted from above. An 
iron rod with a sort of crane for the potato-pot 
—the one universal cooking utensil. The 
poultry cluster round, often a hen with her 
brood snugly basking in the warmth of the turf 
fire ; the children with their bare feet and legs, 
and often miserably clad, and cowering also 
round the fire, the legs purple from the effects 
of the scorching heat. A table of the most 
homely description, and a chair or two of the 
same kind, with sometimes a few deal shelves 
and a dresser for plates, &c., constitute the fur- 
niture of this apartment. The other is called 
“the room,” and contains beds in proportion to 
the size of the family, a chest for clothing, and 
sometimes the churn, and a few chairs. Seldom 
a bit of mat or carpet, or anything but the 
earthen floor underfoot. 

Thus (and worse than thus) multitudes of 
Great Britain’s subjects are born and live and 
die; and (delightful the reflection amidst so much 
that is painful) many are thus prepared for the 
Perhaps some of the most hal- 
lowed and blessed seasons of spiritual refresh- 
ment that | have known have been in these 
abodes of poverty ; the “ true riches” were that 
faith which overcomes the world, making all 
sunshine, and sweetening the bitter cup of suf- 
fering and destitution. 

And then comes the enquiry, “Who maketh 
thee to differ from another, and what hast thou 
that thou didst not receive?” 
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And the query also, with regard to such as 
belong to us by descent ; do they not belong to 
us also in the providence of God, as claiming 
in the strongest manner our help, our sympa- 
thy, and our care, both with respect to tempo- 
ral things and religious oversight? And are 
we not bound by every obligation to make res- 
titution for what may have been in some in- 
stances the result of a mistaken zeal or a secta- 
rian policy in days past? .And could any 
institution be more calculated to accomplish 
this imperative duty, this moral and religious 
obligation, than Brookfield School ? 

It takes these dear children from the abodes 
of poverty, and often of wretchedness and ne- 
glect, and trains them for the occupation of 
places of respectability in the world and in the 
church. Every attention is paid to economy 
and frugality, and at a cost of about £12 per 
head they are neatly clothed, fed with homely 
yet sufficient food, taught all that is needful as 
to practical education, and employed—the boys 
in agriculture, and the girls in house-work ; 
while, more than all, the principles of the Gos- 
pel are instilled into their youthful minds ; 
thus laying up the best of all foundations for 
the time to come, and, it may be, conferring a 
blessing upon them and upon the community, 
of wkich eternity alone will reveal the results. 

While there are, and will be disappoint- 
ments, I can bear testimony to more than a few 
most comforting instances of this blessing rest- 
ing upon those who have had the privilege of 
an education at Brookfield School, and who are 
now living witnesses of the truth of the apos- 
tle’s words, “So laboring ye ought to support 
the weak, remembering the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said, ‘ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’ ” 

The institution has lately received a fresh 
stimulus through a bequest of £3000, left by 
W. Green for the establishment of a similar 
school, in a district not very far remote from 
Brookfield, supplying a considerable number of 
the children now there, and which the Charity 
Commissioners have allowed to be applied to 
this school, as it embraces the object contem- 
plated by the donor, and there was not room 
for a second of the kind. 

This money is to be invested, and the inte- 
rest, as far as it will go, appropriated to the 
education of twenty additional children, all of 
whom are already on the list for admission. 

£1200 have been raised by subscription among 
Friends in Ireland, to build the needful addi- 
tional accommodation; but as the income al- 
ready falls short of the expenditure, and as the 
added income will at the most. be only £150 
per annum, and the cost of twenty children will 
be about £250, it is clear that the legacy, so far 
from excusing subscribers from their wonted 
contributions, will call for increased liberality, 
and I am well satisfied that, could Friends gen- 
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erally be made fully acquainted with what some 
of us have seen as regards the institution and 
the objects of it, any amount of funds required 
for its successful operations would be placed at 
the disposal of the committee. 

In some districts which I have visited in 
this province, I have been told, at the close of 
a large public meeting, that nearly half of those 
present were more or less remotely connected 
by descent with our Society. 

Many of them are now among the Metho- 
dists, having taken refuge under what we es- 
teem to be a lower standard of Gospel truth, 
but, being upheld with greater zeal and faith- 
fulness than our more spiritual one has been by 
us, it has afforded these poor children of toil a 
fellowship, and a measure of religious help and 
comfort, which should have been offered them 
to a larger extent, and in a more attractive 
form, by us as a highly professing section of the 
Christian Church. 

And now seeing, according to my apprehen- 
sion, that if ever our light shines as in ancient 
days, it will be through the instrumentality of 
the poor of this world, rich in faith; and be- 
lieving that Brookfield School, more than any 
other of our institutions, is calculated to attach 
this class of the community to us, and us to 
them, I venture most affectionately and earn- 
estly to recommend it to the liberal support of 
those who love our principles, and whom God 
has blessed with the opportunity and offered the 
privilege by temporal means of promoting his 
cause. JONATHAN GRUBB. 


Moyallen, 20th of Eleventh mouth, 1863. 





“‘The caresses of a pleasant fortune are apt 
to swell into extravagance of spirit: unmixed 
joy is dangerous: but if in our fairest flowers 
we spy a locust, or feel the uneasiness of a sack- 
cloth under our fine linen ; or our purple be tied 
with an uneven orarude cord; any trouble 
will allay our spirits, making them to retire 
from the weakness of dispersion, to the union 
and strength ofa sober recollection.” — Taylor. 

ancssciaieithdiliasininisai 


ANTI-SLAVERY ACTION IN THE SOUTH. 


In an article on the President's Amnesty 
Proclamation, the N. Y. Evening Post makes 
the following statements : 


It is a notorious fact that, wherever southern 
loyalists have had the opportunity to make 
themselves heard, they have demanded the ex- 
tinction of slavery. In Louisiana we know 
that this is the wish and determination of al- 
most the entire body of real Union men; a 
movement is on foot there now for the election 
of a Constitutional Convention, to amend the 
constitution so as to make the State free; and 
only the other day Mr. Durant, one of the fore- 
most lawyers of New Orleans, and other citizens 
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of equal prominence, addressed large and en- 
thusiastic bodies of citizens to this effect. 

In Tennessee the Union men are unanimous- 
ly in favor of immediate emancipation and of a 
free State as the only way to safety and pros- 
perity. The Nashville Union is one of the most 
thorough, as well as one of the most ably con- 
ducted, anti-slavery journals in the country, 
and its conductor is a native of the South. We 
have before us as we write a report of a con- 
vention recently held, of Tennessee Union men, 
most of them once slaveholders, which was con- 
voked to prepare a memorial to the President 
on the subject of loyal State governments. In 
this convention it was proposed, among other 
things, to ask the President to compensate loyal 
slaveowners for enlisted slaves. The memorial 
containing this clause was recommitted, on the 
motion of a slaveholder, in order to have this 
part stricken out; it was stricken out, with the 
consent of every slaveholder present; and one 
of those who addressed the convention against 
the compensation clause was the owner of 
seventy slaves. 

A member of the convention, himself a slave- 
holder, writes us: “Noone has the power in 
Tennessee, now, to enforce his /egal claim to a 
slave. Slavery is at an end. If any negro 
stays with his master, it is voluntarily. And 
Governor Johnson holds, rightly, that when we 
put together once more the machinery of State 
government, disarranged and overthrown by 
the rebels, we shall simply leave out this dis- 
turbing element of slavery. That is the easy 
way to rid ourselves of this great curse !” 

In Arkansas the Union men have freely de- 
clared themselves in favor of a free State. 
General Gantt, one of the foremost men in the 
State, has openly urged emancipation in an ad- 
dress which has done more than anything else 
to rally the Arkansas Unionists; and not only 
at the State capital, but at other points, free 
State resolutions have been passed by large and 
enthusiastic bodies of citizens. At Fort Smith, 
for instance, on the 30th of October, a “‘ mass 
meeting of the unconditional Union men of 
western Arkansas” unanimously passed the 
following resolutions, among others :— 

‘“‘ Resolved, That we recommend that dele- 
gates be chosen to a State convention, to be 
holden at Little Rock, for the purpose of re- 
organising the State government. 

“ And whereas, The institution of slavery 7s 
an incubus upon the welfare and material inter- 
ests of the State, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That Arkansas shall take her 
place in the Union as a free State, and that all 
laws tending to establish or perpetuate the insti- 
tution of slavery should be abolished.” 

Again, some days afterwards, at a Union 
meeting held in Crawford county, these resolu- 
tions were prepared : 

“ Resolved, That while we regard the insti- 















tution of slavery as practically abolished in Ar- 
kansas, yet for the present we forbear any ac- 
tion in reference thereto, but are disposed to 
leave the whole subject where the President’s 
proclamation and the war power has left it. 

“Resolved, That none but loyal men, in ad- 
dition to other requisite qualifications, shall be 
allowed to vote in any election, for any officer 
whatever.” 

The Little Rock Democrat reports: 

“The question being taken on these resolu- 
tions, they were adopied, and all the foregoing 
resolutions thus amended were adopted unani- 
mously, with the distinct understanding that 
Arkansas must of necessity become a free 
State.” 

Texas, too, will return as a free State ; every 
loyal citizen of hers who has had the opportu- 
nity to speak, from Hamilton down, has declared 
himself in favor of emancipation. 





Communicated for Friends’ Review. 
LETTER FROM THE SOUTH. 


[The writer of the following letter, the late 
Elizabeth Pretlow, had many acquaintances in 
the North and West, who, with other readers, 
cannot fail to be interested in the touching de- 
scription of her own feelings, and the painful 
condition into which bad and ambitious men 
have plunged the Southern people. The letter 
appears to have been written in Southampton 
Co., Virginia, not long after the rebellion com- 
menced, and was addressed to relations in In- 
diana. Notices of the decease of Elizabeth 
Pretlow and her brother Joseph were published 
in the Review a few weeks since. ] 


Elm Grove, 8th month, Ist. 

My very dear Rrother and Sister,—It would 
be useless for me to attempt to describe to you 
my feelings on the reception of your interesting 
letter, bearing the sweet intelligence that you 
were well and comfortable. I believe I may 
truly say that my heart was melted with grati- 
tude at such an unexpected favor. I had felt 
that there was an almost impassable barrier be- 
tween us, and I had wept over the thought that 
we were so far separated without any prospect 
of hearing from each other soon, if ever. I had 
written to you several times, hoping it might 
be possible for you to receive one of my letters ; 
yet the hope of hearing from you was almost 
lost in the gloom of despair, when your letter 
came like a fountain of refreshing waters to a 
thirsty soul. I never knew how to appreciate 
the value of epistolary intercourse before, being 
now entirely cut off, as I am, from so many 
who are near and dear to me, and particularly 
from you. The ties of kindred and my early at- 
tachments have ever been-very strong; my af- 
fection for those who are thus bound to me has 
ever been warm and true, and now, when all 
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around is dark and gloomy; when the world is 
presented in its naked deformity; when its 
friendships and its pleasures are alike uncer- 
tain, I turn with renewed affection to those 
around whom the tenderest feelings of my na- 
ture cling. And in feeling I am often with 
you, for the spirit is not cognizant of space, but 
as readily flies to beloved ones when far apart 
as wher near. I am still at brother Joseph’s, 
where I have been since Half Year’s meeting. 
I did not expect to stay solong; but he is anxious 
for me to remain, and he and brother John 
seem to need my love and sympathy so much 
that I dislike to leave them. They feel much 
their lonely situation, and remarked to me a 
short time since that they felt as if they were 
standing almost alone. Those in whose society 
they once found pleasure, are so carried away 
with excitement that they seem unmindful of 
every thing else, and a recklessness seems to 
pervade all classes. The military spirit is 
fully aroused; the majority of both sexes and 
of every age seem to take an active part, and 
even those who profess to be the followers of 
the Prince of Peace are taking up their wea- 
pons of carnal warfare and engaging in the con- 
test. I believe we shall have a terrible struggle, 
and what the issue of it is to be, no eye save 
that of Omniscience can foresee. But Oh! I 
do trust that we may a//, under all circum- 
stances and through all trials, prove to the 
world whose we are, and whom we desire to 
serve. It may be that fiery trials await some, 
perhaps all, of us; but, in the language of the 
great and good Stephen Grellet, “Trials of af- 
fliction are, to those who have known the Lord 
and the power of his redeeming love, like the 
pressure of an aromatic plant—the more it is 
under pressure, the stronger does the scent 
thereof arise.” May that be our happy expe- 
rience, and may we have our minds established 
in the important truth, “Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, 
because he trusteth in thee.” 

Oh! how exceeding great and precious are 
the promises of the Almighty to his dependent 
children. Those who have the assurance that 
they are of that number need fear no evil; for 
He will be with them. His rod and his staff 
will comfort them. But to those who are yet 
in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity ; 
to those who have no part or lot in the matter, 
those very promises are terrible, for they are all 
followed by a judgment pronounced on the 
wicked. I tremble when I think lest the pro- 
mises which are left should fall short to any of 
us, and I am often harassed with doubts con- 
cerning my own safety, I see so many defects 
in myself daily ; so little of the spirit of Christ ; 
so much sin to contend with; so much luke- 
warmness ; so many enemies to struggle with, 
that I feel discouraged, and am led to believe a 
Divine change has not been wrought in my 


heart, and that I am yet out of the ark of safety, 
and lulling myself with false hopes. Awful, 
indeed, and startling is the thought of being 
self-deceived. ©, my soul, shall all thy hopes 
be blasted at last? How momentous the ques- 
tion; how immense the interest at stake! 
“Lord, search me and know me, try me and 
know my thoughts, and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.” Leave me not to the surprise of 
coming wrath. But may I not rest until I can 
say with unshaken confidence, ‘ Lord, thou 
—o all things, thou knowest that I love 
thee.” 

I have been reading a good deal for the past 
few weeks; indeed I have been feasting on 
good books ; among them I have read Christian 
Retirement, The Life of D. Sands, and that 
of Stephen Grellet. To me they were all in- 
tensely interesting, especially the last, which 
exemplifies the beauty of holiness in its perfec- 
tion. Truly he was a living epistle of the 
Lord. It seemed wonderful how the way was 
prepared before him to touch the hearts of 
kings and emperors, cottagers, prisoners, and 
soldiers. Indeed, every class and condition 
claimed his attention, and in him could recog- 
nise a friend. Have you read it? I hope if 
you have not you may have an opportunity of 
doing so. I think I will read the life of W. 
Allen, if I can procure it. It is such a privi- 
lege to have good books to read and leisure to 
enjoy them. I[ am sure I never more appreci- 
ated the privilege than I have of late. I do 
not take much interest in the papers, they are 
filled with so much that is heart-rending, to- 
gether with so much that is untrue. 

In much love I conclude, as ever, your 
sister, Berrie. 


nee 


BISHOP WILSON’S PRAYER 1693. 


It is by Thy bounty and goodness, O God, 
that I need nothing for soul or body. Be 
pleased in mercy to receive this small acknowl- 
edgement of my thankfulness and gratitude for 
the many favors which by Thy goodness I every 
day receive, and give me grace that while 1 am 
able I may never turn away my face from any 
poor man, so that Thy face and the light of Thy 
countenance may never be turned away from 
me. 
O Lord, my God, whatever I have prepared 
for the poor cometh from Thee, and of Thine 
own do I give Thee. Pardon all my vain expen- 
ses, and teach me so to husband the riches 
wherewith I am entrusted, that I may always 
have wherewith to offer a testimony of my duty 
to my great Benefactor, to be bestowed on such 
people as Thy good Providence shall direct to, 
me for relief, and direct my hand that 1 may 
give where there is most need, and after such a 
way as may please Thee; and grant, if it should 
ever be Thy pleasure to change my circumstan- 
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ces to a lower condition, that I may bear it pa- 
tiently ; believing, assuredly, that I have a treas- 
ure in Heaven to which place I most humbly be- 
seech Thee to bring me and my family for the 
sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 

August, 1695.—The God that gave me a will 
to make this solemn purpose, has given me grace 
not to repent of it—and will give me grace to 
my life’s end. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 16, 1864. 





BrookFigLD Scnoot. THE MARRIAGE 
QUESTION.—Our present number contains a 
communication, furnished to both the British 
and London Friend by Jonathan Grubb, a min- 
ister who has been largely engaged in religious 
service in Ireland. Brookfield School, which 
J. G. describes, is one of several educational in- 
stitutions established and supported by Friends 
in England and Ireland for the benefit of 
“those connected with Friends, but not in 
membership.” This is an excellent charity, 
but'in reference to the objects of it, Jonathan 
Grubb asks two important questions: “Do 
they not belong to us in the providence of God, 
as claiming, in the strongest manner, our help, 
our sympathy, and our care, both with respect 
to temporal things and religious oversight ? 
And are we not bound by every obligation to 
make restitution for what may have been, in 
some instances, the result of a mistaken zeal or 
a sectarian policy ?” 

The children educated in these schools are 
described as generally the offspring or descend- 
ants of persons who ‘have forfeited their 
membership in days past, often through the 
operation of the Discipline on Marriage, or by 
its exercise in a way which would now be con- 
sidered harsh and arbitrary.” Thus cut off 
from the Society whose religious principles 
they had imbibed, and unable to connect them- 
selves with any other religious body, they and 
their descendants have been deprived of the 
many religious and social, and, in some cases, 
eivil advantages which have been connected 
with membership in the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland. In respect to the 
results of this deprivation, it would not be easy, 
perhaps, to determine the degrees of responsi- 
bility respectively belonging to the Society and 
those who have been disowned from it “through 


the operation of the Discipline on Marriage ;” 
but English Friends have long evinced a con- 
sciousness of a debt resting upon them in this 
matter. The establishment of the schools to 
which we have alluded may probably be attrib- 
uted in some measure to this feeling ; and the 
change madein the Marriage Regulations, in the 
late revision of the London Discipline, will, it 
may justly be hoped, prevent some of the evils 
which have resulted from -disownments on ac- 
count of marriage. That change was, doubt- 
less, adopted—to use the language of the Eng- 
lish Advices—under a solemn “sense of the 
vast influence, either for good or for evil, which 
marriage exercises on both the temporal and 
the spiritual condition of man,” and with 
“earnest desires that, in the choice of a com- 
panion for life, all may seek unto the Lord for 
his guidance ; not allowing any merely exterior 
advantages to be the primary motive, and bear- 
ing in mind that an accordance in religious 
principles and practice is essential to the per- 
Jectness of such a union.” 

The London Discipline, as it now stands, al- 
lows a member to marry a person “ not in mem- 
bership, but professing with us, and attending 
our meetings for worship’’—the marriage to 
be accomplished under prescribed regulations. 
“Tt is at the same time,” says the Discipline, 
“the earnest concern of this meeting that the 
testimony of our Society as to the inexpediency 
of marriages between persons not of the same 
views should remain. unimpaired.” 

Our religious profession, in its spirit, its doc- 
trines, and its objects, is and must remain un- 
alterable ; but in the adaptation of means to 
accomplish its purposes, and reach the ends to 
which it may, from time to time, be led by its 
principles, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit and the exigencies of the times, its dis- 
ciplinary regulations may properly undergo 
modification. Thus acts which, at one period, 
caused the loss of membership, have, at another, 
been officially sanctioned; while practices— 
buying and selling and holding slaves, for in- 
stance—which are now regarded by our Society 
and by many other religious professors, as in- 
consistent with good morals, were formerly per- 
mitted amongst us. 

In this country, at various periods, mar- 
riageregulations have been changed by Philadel- 
phia and other Yearly Meetings, on points which 
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had affected the right of membership. New 
York Yearly Meeting, in 1859, adopted the 
following rule: 

“When a Friend shall marry a person not a 
member of our Society, the Monthly Meeting 
shall appoint a committee to visit him; and if 
he expresses a wish to remain a member, and 
evinces his attachment to the Society by his 
practice of attending our religious meetings, 
he shall be retained ; but if otherwise, he is to 
be considered as having relinquished his right 
of membership, and shall be informed of this 
conclusion. It is advised that cases of this 
kind be not carried to meeting until one year 
after marriage.” 

In other words, a member who, during a 
year’s probation, has shown himself to be a 
Friend in principle and practice, is not to be 
disowned simply because his wife is not a mem- 
ber. 

In its bearings upon the welfare of our re- 
ligious Society, as exhibited by long experience, 
and in its effects upon those who, with their 
descendants, have been debarred from the 
privileges and benefits belonging to member- 
ship, for an act which they regard as neither 
unscriptural nor immoral, the marriage question 
certainly merits the most prayerful and un- 
prejudiced consideration. 





EMANCIPATION IN MARYLAND AND VIR- 
GINIA.—Governor Bradford, of Maryland, in 
his message to the Legislature of that State on 
the 7th inst., referring to the subject of calling 
a Convention to revise the State Constitution 
says :— 

“T believe to-day, as I have done for years, 
that if we had long ago provided for the grad- 
ual emancipation of the slaves of the State, we 
should now be, as regards all the material ele- 
ments of public prosperity, far ig advance of 
our present position. The products of our 
State and its natural resources are not such as 
are adapted to or can be developed by slave 
labor. I am satisfied that the people of the 
State, in their moments of calm and deliberate 
reflection, long since came to the same conclu- 
sion. When the conspiring leaders at the 
South lifted their hands against the Union and 
pointed to slavery as the institution upon 
which their visionary republic was to rest, they 
struck a blow at its very vitals in every border 
of the State, under which it has continued to 
languish, and which must inevitably result in 
its ultimate destruction. It becomes us there- 


fore, to whom the whole question rightfully be- 
longs, to take immediate measures for its re- 
moval, which should be no longer delayed than 
may be required by a proper respect for those 
industrial pursuits with which the institution 
has been so long and so intimately interwoven, 
and a humane regard for the slave himself, 
which forbids us to cast him, all unprepared 
for so great a change, too suddenly upon too 
feeble resources.” 

The Baltimore correspondent of The Meth- 
odist, writing to that paper under date of the 
31st ult., remarks :—‘“ The cause of emancipa- 
tion in this State is daily developing new pro- 
mise, and commanding to its standard new 
advocates. At a meeting held on the 16th 
inst., in this city, the president, Hon. Thomas 
Swann, [formerly Mayor,] delivered a power- 
ful address in favor of immediate emancipa- 
tion, in which he was ably seconded by the 
Hon. John P. Kennedy; and two sets of reso- 
lutions, looking directly to the same point, 
were unanimously adopted. With this union 
of the Union forces at this vital point, the 
work may be considered as virtually accom- 
plished. The Legislature cannot hesitate to 
call an early Convention, and with the close of 
the labors of that Convention, Maryland will 
have taken her true position as a free State.” 

The Virginia Legislature at Alexandria has 
already issued a call for a Convention to pro- 
vide for emancipation in those parts of Eastern 
Virginia, not embraced in the President’s 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

— 

THE attention of our readers in this city 
and its vicinity, is especially asked to the fol- 
lowing notice. The subject deserves and de- 
mands the prompt, earnest and persevering 
labors of Friends. 

Friends Association of Philadelphia, &c., for 
the relief of Colored Freedmen. 


The Executive Board of the above Associa- 
tion, invite its Contributors and Friends gener- 
ally to a public meeting to be held in the Com- 
mittee room of Arch Street Meeting House, 
on 3rd day evening the 19th inst., at 77 P.M., 
at which will be read a report of the operations 
of the Association from its organization to this 
time; and Samuel R. Shipley will also give an 
account of his late journey to the settlements of 
the Freedmen on the Mississippi. 

By order of the Board. 

Joun B. Garrett, SECRETARY. 

Philadelphia, 1st mo. 11th, 1864. 
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Disp, on the 18th of 12th month, 1863, in West 
Whiteland township, Chester county, Pa., WILLIAM 
Trimse, in the 71st year of his age; an esteemed 
member of Uwchlan Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——,, on the 9th of 12th month, 1863, in Ledyard, 
N. Y., Grorce 3. Mosner, aged 26 years and 11 
months; a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. From 
his youth he was upright in moral conduct, but be- 
fore his last sickness his mind was led to realize 
that this was not sufficient for his salvation. He 
was for a time agitated with doubts, often express- 
ing tbat he felt himself in a state of darkness; but 
as he continued to seek earnestly after the light, he 
was enabled to experience true repentance toward 
God, and to realize the dawning of the Christian’s 
hope, for which he ever felt full of gratitude ; 
and during the many months which he pa- 
tiently endured a lingering illness, he remained 
ready and waiting for the summons, often citing his 
relatives and friends to that “better country” so 
free for all. Thus filled with faith and assurance, 
the Bridegroom came as a welcome messenger ; and 
as earthly shadows were fading away, he was heard 


to say, “My Saviour is near, all is bright, the sun 
is rising, farewell.” 


, on the 26th of 11th month, 1863, near 
Hanover, Columbiana county, O., Tumrza F. Rarey, 
wife of James Raley, in her 33d year; a member 
of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


——, on the 23d of 12th month, 1863, in Parsons- 
field, Maine, Rurus Mitirr, aged nearly 86 years; 
a member of Limington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


, Suddenly, on the 11th of 12th mo., 1863, 
Otrver CrarK, son of Samuel Clark, in the 23d year 


of his age, a member of Sugar River Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. 


, on the 22d of 8th mo. last, Jonn F. Apext, 
son of Jacob and Rachel T. Adell, aged 24 years, 
one month, and ten days, a member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Henry County, Iowa. 


, on the 20th of the 8th mo. last, near Rays- 
ville, Ind., Paut, aged 1 year, 7 months, and 12 days, 
son of Nathan H. and Sallie A. Coffin (the former 
deceased). 


, on 19th of Ist mo., 1863, Jonn Jones, a 
worthy member of Durham Monthly Meeting, Maine, 
aged 67 years and 10 months. Although this dear 
Friend was called suddenly away, being sick less 
than 48 hours, and having extreme bodily pain to 
endure, yet he was entirely calm and composed in 
mind; and, feeling that he could not survive long, 
he gave some directions about his outward affairs, 
and then took a very affectionate leave of his be- 
loved wife and children, and all that came to see 
him, and thus peacefully passed away. 

, on third day, the 13th of 10th mo., 18€3, 
at the residence of her parents, in Augusta neighbor- 
bood, Ermira Perrit, daughter of Jesse H. and 
Charlotte Pettit, aged 15 years, a member of Sandy 
Spring Meeting of Friends. Her sickness was short 
and painful, but her calm resignation was a comfort 
to those who mourn her loss. 

,on the 26th of 7th mo., 1863, at the residence 
of his parents, Lemuel and Maria B. Jones, Joun 
R. Jones, in the 33d year of his age, a member of 
Durham Monthly Meeting of Friends. It was his 
practice to spend portions of time daily in retire- 
ment and the perusal of the Holy Scriptures; and he 
took great comfort in assembling with his friends 
for religious worship. The occurrence of First-Day 
School was an interesting time to him, and for several 
years he acceptably served as one of its teachers. 
He met death with Christian composure. 






























































Mann, aged 57 years, 2 months, and 3 days, a mem- 
ber of Baraboo Monthly Meeting, Wisconsin. 
suffered a short but painful illness with Christian 
fortitude and patience. 
will, O Lord, not mine, be done,” 


with Soup” have opened their House, No. 16 Gris- 
com St. (between 4th and 5th, and Spruce and Pine 
Sts.), where they are delivering soup to the needy 
daily, except First-days, between 11 and 1 o’clock. 


ally extended to support their efforts to relieve the 
distressed, they respectfully solicit contributions, 
which will be gratefully received by Thomas Evans, 
817 Arch 8t., Jeremiah Hacker, 316 So. 4th St., or 
William Evans, Jr., Treasurer, 252 S. Front St. 


Tract Association of Friends in New York, is now 
for sale by Wm. Wood & Co., 61 Walker St., New 
York, price 50 cts. per dozen, or, if sent by mail, 
55 cents. 


all the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings and Meetings 
for Sufferings in America. 
in every part of the country will promptly send for 
it, so that the Tract Association may be saved from 
pecuniary loss, and also encouraged to continue the 
publication annually.—3t. 


faith, his faith continually grows stronger by 
means of new proofs. 
depend upon very small things, to subject and 
humble the minds of men, and to convince them 
that it isa gift of God. 
and encourages them, by giving them a sight 
of the greater wonders of religion, to manifest 
his goodness and magnificence towards those who 
resign themselves up entirely to him. 
oh Jesus, that I may not be of the number of 
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Dizp, on the 20th of 11th mo., 1863, Wittiam 


He 
His last words were “ Thy 


cia aa ack 
GRISCOM STREET SOUP HOUSE. 
“The Society for supplying the Poor of the City 


Relying on the liberality of the benevolent, annu- 


Phila., 1st mo. 16, 1864.-—3t. 


———<0>—-——_—__ 


POCKET ALMANAC FoR 1864. 
This valuable little annual, published by the 


No other almanac contains the times of holding 


It is hoped that Friends 


ee — 


WHEN a man has once opened his heart to 


God at first makes faith 


He afterwards comforts 


Grant, 


those upon whom thy Spirit only descends, but 
does not abide. O Divine Light! O Eternal 
Truth ! grant that my heart may become like a 
glass, always fit to receive the impression of Thy 
image ! Grant that neither the dust of the earth, 
nor the breath of pride may ever tarnish or de- 
face that purity and brightness which thy Holy 
Spirit has vouchsafed to communicate thereto. 
— Quesnel. 





— - 
ONENESS WITH CHRIST. 


Wherein does it consist? He is not one with 
us as regards His essential Deity: none can be 
Omnipotent. Yet the members have all the 
advantages of the glory and majesty of their 
Head ; just as when the father and head of some 
family of poverty, rises to wealth, and opulence, 
and splendor; so the grandeur and glory of 
Christ, even as to His essential riches, reflect 
themselves upon all the members of that mysti- 
cal body of which He is the chief and Head. 
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Ur to change the figure, as the dews falling on 
Hermon descended upon the mountains of Zion; 
and as the oil on Aaron’s head went down to the 
skirts of his garments: so the dews and rays of 
uncreated blessing descend from Christ the 
peerless One, down over His whole body—the 
church—even to those whose lot and place in 
that body may be most distant or obscure. 
Cast away now all your doubts and fears, and 
believe in Jesus. You will find joy and peace in 
Him. Rise now to the joy of being members 
of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones. 
This is something more than having your name 
engraved on his breastplate and lying on His 
heart, for you are His heart. Better than hav- 
ing your name engraved on the palm of His 
hands ; for youare his hands. One with Christ, 
just as the members are one with the head.— 
J. D. Smith. 





LIBERIA. 


Martin H. Freeman, A. M., for eight years 
at the head of Avery College, Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed a Professor in the Liberia 
College, and expects to embark by the first op- 
portunity, with his family, for Africa. In a 
recent address, he made the following state- 
ments and appeal :— 

“More than 20,000 native Africans are to- 
day living in improved social and civil condi- 
tion under the protection of the Liberian Gov- 
ernment. The traffic in slaves has been broken 
up along nigh seven hundred miles of coast, 
and participation in it has been interdicted to 
the chiefs and kings of some forty or fifty 
native tribes. The ultimate purposes of African 
colonization embrace the development, civili- 
zation, and Christianization of the entire conti- 
nent. Already has the English language been 
introduced to such a degree, that there is 
scarcely a village between the Gambia river and 
the Gaboon, a distance of 2,000 miles, where 
the traveller would not be saluted by a native 
in the English tongue. Along this whole ex- 
tent the Gespel is preached, and the slave trade 
is nearly abolished! The language has been 
written in twenty-five dialects; there are 100 
churches, 200 schools, and over 16,000 chil- 
dren attending them, while the Gospel is 
preached to over five millions of Africans. 
Half a million more negroes are to-day being 
benefited by colonization and missionary enter- 
prize in Africa than there are in this country. 
If then so much has been done for Africa and 
her people by colonization in the brief space of 
forty years, what may we not hope to accom- 
plish in the future? Liberia has already 
assimilated more than 20,000 natives to civil- 
ized and Christian ; habits received into the 
bosom of the State 5,000 captives, rescued 
from cruel slavers, and holds under control 
nearly half a million of heathen, to whom par- 


ticipation in the slave trade is completely in- 
terdicted. 

As a son of Africa, deeply interested in the 
welfare of a race which of all others may be 
called the suffering race, I venture to ask your 
hearty co-operation with the Colonization So- 
ciety, and a zealous, affectionate interest in 
Africa and the negro race. If, as philanthro- 
pists, you grieve over the wrongs inflicted on 
Africa and her children ; if, as Christians, your 
spiritual sensibilities are affected at the dark- 
ness and the sin which still prevails within her 
borders; if you anxiously desire the spread of 
the Gospel through all her quarters; if you 
wish to provide a city of refuge whither the 
oppressed and suffering Negro may flee from 
the thraldom of the nations, and where he may 
stand up erect, blessed with the liberty where- 
with the Gospel makes men free; then I say 
that by participating in the labors and sharing 
the burdens of this Society, you are privileged, 
in the Divine Providence, to realize to a meas- 
urable degree all your desires, and be a co- 
worker with God in hastening the day when 
Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands to Him.” 





THE WONDERS OF THE PORT OF LONDON. 


The custom-house port of London extends 
from London bridge to the North Foreland, on 
the Kent coast, and the Naze, on the Essex 
coast, including not only the Thames, but the 
wide estuary below the river. This mighty port 
has grown up gradually. 2 

There were no docks in London until this 
century, which has witnessed the expenditure 
of twelve millions sterling in the construction 
of docks on either side of the Thames. Six 
thousand ships now enter these docks annually, 
and the cry is “still they come!” All the 
docks are filled, though some do not pay well. 

There are shipped off now yearly from the 
port of London alone commodities to the value 
of thirty millions sterling, beside those from 
other ports of the United Kingdom, and there 
is imported a still larger quantity of colonial 
produce. The ships which actually belong to 
the port of London are not less than 3,000 in 
number, averaging about 300 tons each, or 900- 
000 tons of commercial shipping in all—a stu- 
pendous quantity to enter and depart from one 
single river. It is a quarter of the total 
amount for the whole kingdom. Five hundred 
of these are steamers, and one half of all the 
mercantile steam navy of England belongs to 
and is registered in the port of London. No less 
than 30,000 ships enter the port of London 
yearly—more than 80 per day! Some of these 
ships make many voyages, but there are 30,000 
arrivals with 30,000 cargoes. The vessels aver- 
age 200 tons each, giving us an aggregate of 
6,000,000 tons. 

The coasting trade of London is most wonder- 
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ful. Of the 30,000 vessels just named, 18,000 
bring cargoes from other British ports, and 
9,000 of these go back empty, mostly to coal 
Five million tons of coal are burned 
annually in the metropolis, and about 12,000 
cargoes of coal are brought into the Thames an- 
nually. The spread of railways from London 
has had very little effect in diminishing trade 
by other modes of conveyance. The canal 
boats carry more than before railways were con- 
structed, and the number of carriages and horses 
employed in Great Britain, the use of which 
railways were designed to supersede, is greater 


ports. 


than it was before these railways were made. 


But the grandeur of the foreign trade of Lon- 


don strikes the imagination still more forcibly. 


All the corners of the earth seem to be brought 
to a focus in the river Thames: 12,000 ships 


now enter there yearly, bringing nearly 12,000 


cargoes of all that the earth can produce of 
value and beauty. Every forty minutes during 
the year aship passes Gravesend, bringing 


stores from some colonial clime, in many cases, 


much more than London’s own proportion. For 


instance, seven-eighths of all the coffee brought 
to all parts of the United Kingdom; seven- 
ninths of all the live stock ; one-half of the su- 
gar, tobacco, wool, fruit, rice, hides and skins ; 
nearly one-half of the bacon, ham, barrelled salt 
meat, butter, cheese, eggs and lard ; five-sixths 
of all the spices, and no less than fifteen-six- 
teenths of all the tea. London consumes just 
as much of all this as she wants, and sends the 
rest into the provinces and abroad. 

_ It is truly wonderful where all the commodi- 
ties go to: 10,000 pounds of pepper every year 
—the sound of the words makes one sneeze !— 
24,000,000 bushels of corn, 1,000,000 hundred- 
weights of flour and meal, and more than a mil- 
lion of oil cake entered the Thames alone in 
one recent year. Two ships every day, or there- 
abouts, of the average capacity of 700 tons, en- 
ter the Thames from India and China alone. 
The export trade is enormous. No less than 
ten or eleven millions sterling are in the forms 
of clothing and materials for clothing ; £1,000- 
000 in boots and shoes ; £1,000,000 in “ milli- 
nery and haberdashery,” £1,000,000 for appa- 
rel and slops ; all go from one port in one year! 
Some of the items of imports are curious. 
Think of whole ship-loads of Dutch eels, in car- 
goes of 20,000 pounds each, coming to London ; 
oxen fattened for the London market in Schles- 
wig Holstein; Ostend butter and Ostend rab- 
bits, which are sure to find a market in spite 
of the home supply. 

Two million empty oyster shells were once 
brought over to London in one ship for the sake 
of that beautiful lining which constitutes the 
mother-of-pearl used for many fancy and orna- 
mental purposes. 





One fact most instructive is 
observable in this vast trade of the port of Lon- 
don, viz., whatever is brought over, in what- 


ever shape, from whatever place and by what- 
ever persons, it is sure to find a market. The 
price may be beaten down, if the demand is 
languid, but they never think of saying, ‘“‘ We 
don’t want any.” 

Notwithstanding the vast commercial impor- 
tance of London, the great American trade is 
mostly within the grasp of Liverpool, because 
the Mersey is nearer to America than the 
Thames, and cotton is most needed in Lanca- 
shire, and because the chief articles sold to 
America,—such as metals, hardware, earthen- 
ware, &c.—are fabricated nearer to Liverpool 
than to London. In the trade with Australia, 
too, Liverpool beats London, as measured by 
the relative population of the two places.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 





From the Country Gentleman. 
MOTTLED OWL. 


This is one of the most abundant of the owls 
inhabiting the United States. It presents two 
constant varieties of plumage, which have been 
mistaken for distinct species by several authors. 
Wilson was among the number. He mistook 
the young of this bird for another species, and 
called it the ‘“‘Red Owl;” the adult he prop- 
erly named the “ Mottled Owl.” Mr. Cassin, 
a distinguished ornithologist of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, has, how- 
ever, identified them as being one and the same 
species. 

The young bird of this species is to the 
casual observer entirely different from the 
adult, but a minute examination of the bill, 
eyes and tarsi, as well as the feet, enables us to 
pronounce it the same species. 

To the uneducated, the life of the Owl is 
shrouded in mystery. They regard its cry as 
an omen of evil.. There are many persons to 
this day, who believe that if they hear the cry 
of the Owl, a death will happen in the family ! 
Happily these ridiculous beliefs are rapidly 
dying away before the advancing light of civil- 
ization. 

The Owl has a strangely solemn, wise look. 
One who did not know him well would take 
him tobe the philosopher of the feathered 
tribe. That would indeed be a great mistake. 
Heis asluggish, stupid bird, and is a living 
illustration of the adage that appearances are 
sometimes deceitful. 

This species of Owl lives principally upon 
insects, although I believe it sometimes makes 
its supper off of a field mouse. Bats are also 
particular favorites, only being skilful on the 
wing they seldom fall a prey to this bird. 

The Mottled Owl breeds in Pennsylvania, 
And here let me state an important fact. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bachman, of Charleston, S. C., 
the young birds are red when fully feathered, 
and they pair and breed when in this plumage ; 
and further, it is not an unusual thing, says 
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he, ‘‘to find a mottled male and red female 
associated, or the reverse.” He also is of the 
opinion that they assume their full plumage at 
the age of two years. 

According to Mr. Audubon, this bird breeds 
in the hollow trunk of a tree, usually ata 
height of six or seven feet from the ground. 
It constructs no nest whatever—that is, it only 
lines the hole which it has chosen with a very 
little grass and still fewer feathers. The eggs 
vary in number from four to six, never exceed- 
ing the latter, I believe. Five is the most com- 
mon number. They are pure white and nearly 
round. Their average measurement is 1 6-16th 
of an inch in length, and 1 3-16tus of an inch 
in breadth. 

It is a very singular fact that all Owls’ eggs 
are white and nearly round, so much so indeed 
that it is very difficult, except in a few instan- 
ces, to tell the large end from the small. This 
being the case, it is very easy to classify and 
arrange them. This fact not only holds good 
to the family of Owls, but to every other family 
of birds in existence. An expert odlogist can 
tell by looking at an egg, to what family it be- 
longs. But all birds are not properly classed. 
It is to be hoped that this fault will be reme- 
died, as Otlogy becomes an older science, and 
then will be, consequently, of more use to 
Ornithology. J. P. Norris. 


~~.) 


The prices realized have been quite satisfac- 
tory to the producers, and much above the 
average of former years. A large proportion 
of the early fruit realized $2 per barrel. The 
price of winter apples has ranged from $1.50 
to $1.75 per barrel. The heavy crop and 
ready demand for apples has stimulated the 
barrel trade, and our barrel manufacturers 
have received high prices for all they could 
manufacture. At times the demand for bar- 
rels has far exceeded the supply, so that ship- 
pers have been obliged to procure barrels else- 
where. Large lots of the latter were brought 
from Canada. The price of barrels has ruled 
from 33 to 50 cents a-piece, with 40 to 45 
cents as the average. The whole*number of 
barrels of apples shipped from this county is 
375,500. We doubt if any county in the 
United States can show a greater amount of 
sales. In fact, we think Monroe county beats 
the world, not only in the extent of her nur- 
series, but also in the production of fruit. 

The Orleans Republican of Albion, gives 
the total sales of apples from that county at 
278,000, and challenges comparison with and 
other county in the State. The sales from this 
county exceed those in Orleans nearly 100,000 
barrels. The garden county of the State is 
yet ahead, and defies competition as a fruit- 
growing county. Her agricultural wealth and 
resources, the fertility of her soil, and the vast 
extent and variety of her productions cannot 
be exceeded in any section of the country.— 
Rochester Democrat. 








THE APPLE CROP OF MONROE COUNTY, N. Y. 


As many ot our readers are not aware of the 
extent and importance of the apple crop of this 
county, and the vast trade in this fruit, we 
have taken considerable pains to glean the 
statistics from the dealers and shippers in this 
article. It has been a work of much labor, 
and has taken several days of inquiry and 
research. We think the figures in the main 
will be found correct. It is possible that the 
names of a few of the dealers have been omit- 
ted, although we have endeavored to procure 
all in the city. It is estimated that over 100,- 
000 barrels of apples have been stored for 
winter use, and perhaps 50,000 more kept for 
spring sales. This, with those sold, makes a 
total of 525,000 barrels of apples grown in this 
county during the present year, worth the 
princely sum of $853,120. ‘The entire apple 
crop of this county, for the past year, has pro- 
bably reached a value of not less than $1,000,- 
000! The crop has been sold, a large portion 
of it, in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Large quantities have also 
found markets in Boston, Providence, Spring- 
field, Hartford, New Haven, and other New 
England cities. Forty or fifty thousand bar- 
rels have been shipped to Montreal, and seve- 
ral thousand barrels to Toronto, thus affording 
an immense freight traffic to the Ontario line 
of steamers. 


COTTON NOT KING. 


George Thompson writes to William Lloyd 
Garrison from England that the cotton famine 
in that country has greatly abated. Here are 
his facts : 

“To give you some idea of the diminution 
in the distress prevailing in the cotton districts, 
I may refer to the last report on the subject. 
The number receiving parochial aid, in the 
shape of out-door relief was, in the third week 
of November, 1862, 249,336, while in the cor- 
responding week of 1863 it was 111,298 ; being 
a diminution of 138,038. The money paid in 
the former week was £17,773, while in the lat- 
ter week it was £8,216, being a decrease of 
£9,557. To meet the distress of the approach- 
ing winter months, there is remaining of the 
fund in the hands of the Central Relief Com- 
mittee about £250,000; of another fund, called 
the Bridgewater House Fund, £80,000 ; of the 
Liverpool Fund, £60,000; and in the hands of 
the Parochial Boards, £100,000—total, £490- 
000 ; to which add £1,500,000 for employment 
on public works, and you will see that, exclusive 
of the ordinary parochial rates, we have nearly 
£2,000,000 to be applied to the relief of dis- 
tress, pending the arrival of our expected sup- 
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plies of cotton, and the resumption of work at 
our mills. 

“The value of the works which are being 
carried on in the various townships most severe- 
ly visited by the distress, will ‘far exceed the 
amount in money expended upon them. The 
result in the improvement, both of the public 
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would convince others, stand open to convic- 
tion yourselves ; and if you would please oth- 
ers, do’as you would be done by. ‘To acknow- 
ledge a mistake when convinced of it, indicates 
an ingenuous mind ; but obstinately to adhere 
to our sentiments when convinced of an error, 
bespeaks stubbornness, pride and self-import- 


property and public health, will be immense. | ance. 


Miles upon miles of streets will be sewered and 
paved ; parks for the people will be laid out and 
planted; waste lands will be drained and 
brought into cultivation; and all who are em- 
ployed on these and similar undertakings, hav- 
ing their physical wants provided for while so 
engaged, will be more likely to enjoy robust 
health than they would be if immured within 
the heated rooms of a cotton factory. 

After asober and thoughtful review of our 
domestic condition during the last three years, 
and an equally deliberate estimate of our pros- 
pects for the future, 1 have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the failure of our supply of cotton 
from the Southern States has done us no seri- 
ous injury, and that in its results to us it will 
be one of the most fortunate events that could 
have occurred. 

The spell by which we were once bound is 
broken—the enchantment is dissolved. Eng- 
land no longer bows her neck to the yoke of 
slavery. Her cotton is no longer stained with 
blood. 

Previous to the breaking out of that wicked 
rebellion, which at this moment is alike con- 
vulsing and regenerating your country, so pro- 
lific were the plantations of the South, so ex 
cellent was the quality of the fibre grown, so 
comparatively near was the field of production, 
and so established were the trade exchanges 
and correspondence between England and 
America, that eighty-five per cent. of all the 
cotton we consumed came from your slave- 
cursed shores. While this was the state of 
things, there was not the slightest possible en- 
couragement to other countries to grow cotton 
in competition with the produce of the South- 
ern States. Hence our bondage to the slave- 
holders seemed complete and inexorable. By 
their own act we have been emancipated, and 
shall never again be enthralled. The cunning 
have been taken in their own craftiness. Vault- 
ing ambition hath o’erleaped itself. 

How marvellously have events, even in them- 
selves, worked toward the furtherance of ends 
beneficent and good. 

oe 


Never maintain an argument with heat and 
clamor, though you are confident of being in 
the right ; but give an opinion coolly and mod- 
estly, which is the best way to convince. And 
if that does not do, try to change the conversa- 
tion in a gentle, easy way ; for truth often suf- 
fers more by the heat of its defenders than 
from the arguments of its opposers. If you 
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THE FREEDMAN’S APPEAL. 


Northmen, who, for many a year, 

Reaped the wealth for which we toiled, 
Little dreaming that it came 

From a people robbed and spoiled ; 


Brothers of a fairer skin, 
Born beneath a colder sky, 

Ye who dwell in happy homes, 
Hear the homeless freedman’s cry. 


Long in bondage have we pined, 
Waiting for the glorious hour 

That would break our galling chain— 
Emblem of the oppressor’s power. 


From the burning harvest field, 
Rice swamp, or the cotton-plain, 

Blending with the driver’s curse, 
Rose our wail of woe and pain ; 


Rained our tears like summer showers, 
But they fell on barren ground ; 
Cries for pity rent the air, 
But they were an empty sound. 


Ever, like the senseless brute, 

Thus we toiled from year to year ; 
All the rights of man denied, 

Kept in ignorance and fear, 


Still we cried to God, and He, 
Lord of master and of slave, 
Heard us in our agony, 
Pitied, and came down to save. 


Northmen ! while with streams of blood 
Vials of His anger flow, 

Spread the word throughout the land, 
“ He hath let His people go!” 


Helpless—poor—to you we call— 
Born, a nation—in a day ;— 

Food and raiment have we none— 
Aid us, or we pine away. 


Teach the dark and fettered mind 
How to find a Saviour nigh ; 

Bid us read the Book divine-- 
Words of promise from on high. 


Take us, brothers! by the hand, 
Lead us in the paths ye trod; 
Ethiopia then may soon 
Stretch her ebon hands to God. 


Northmen! in our sore distress, 
Take, oh! take us in your care! 

Christian brethren! pray for us, 
That we may be men of prayer. 


May your love for Afric’s sons 
Tenfold turn to you again, 

And your labor in the Lord 
Prove not to have been in vain. 


J. Couns. 


Burlington, 12 mo., 1863. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrign InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 
27th ult., have been received. 


Enetanp.—The London Army and Navy Gazette 
says that the Lairds, the builders of the steam rams 
seized in the Mersey, have refused several offers for 
the purchase of those vessels, declaring that they 
are not for sale. 

It was understood that the United States Ministers 
at London and Paris, were making continued efforts 
to prevent the steamer Rappahannock from leaving 
Calais for the high seas, as a rebel cruiser. Stores 
for the ship had reached Calais from England. 

Six men, who were said to have been enlisted 
some time since at Queenstown, Ireland, to serve on 
board the U.S. steamer Kearsarge, and were sub- 
sequently disembarked at that port, have been com- 
mitted for trial, on affidavits charging them with 
having enlisted for three years, for the purpose of 
fighting in the service of the United States. 


The last passage of the steamer Scotia, from New 
York to Liverpool, is computed at less than 8 days 
and 21 hours. It reached Liverpool on the 25th. 


France.—The Legislative Body had debated the 
loan bill, at length, and finally passed it, by a vote 
of 242 to 14. Several of the opposition members 
spoke in favor of a pacific policy. 

The circular of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to 
the diplomatic representatives of France at all the 
European courts, has been published. It expresses 
regret at the refusal of England to join in the pro- 
posed Congress, but expresses a readiness still “ to 
enter frankly upon the path of a common under- 
standing” with the remaining Powers. When a 
general Congress was in question, the Emperor did 
not feel at liberty to draw up a programme, or to 
concert beforehand with some of the Powers a plan 
to be submitted to all; but he now proposes that 
before meeting, the sovereigns should instruct their 
foreign Ministers to agree upon the questions to be 
discussed, in order that the Congress may have more 
chance of leading to a practical result. 

Houtstrem.—A large meeting of members of the 
Holstein Estates, held at Hamburg, resolved, by a 
large majority, to recognize Prince Frederick of 
Augustenburg, as Duke ot Schleswig-Holstein. 
Nearly half the nobility of Holstein have promised 
to recognize the Prince, and have signed a docu- 
ment to that effect. A meeting of 900 members of 
the different German representative bodies, held at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, on the 21st ult., adopted 
resolutions that efforts should be made to induce 
the Federal Diet to recognize the rights of Prince 
Frederick, and in favor of the independeuce and 
union of the two Duchies, and their separation from 
Denmark, 

Ata meeting at Altona, in which thousands took 
part, Prince Frederick was formally proclaimed Duke 
of Holstein. The Saxon troops entered Altona on the 
24th ult. The Danes departed as they appeared. 
The Federal Commissioners in Holstein had declared 
that they would assume the administration of affairs 
without prejudice to the temporarily suspended 
rights of the sovereign. 

Potanp.—Another proclamation of the Polish 
National Government has been published at War- 
saw, stating again the origin and object of the in- 
gurrection, and pointing out as the principles of the 
movement, “equality of all inhabitants before the 
law, and free landed property for the peasantry.” 





































It declares that the insurrection will be continued 


with undiminished vigor. 


Inp1a.—Dates from Bombay are to 11th mo. 29th. 
The ineucrection of the “hill tribes” on the north- 
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western frontier, had assumed serious proportions. 
The native force was found larger than was at first 
anticipated ; there had been several encounters, in 
which the British troops had sustained quite severe 
losses. 
attempted to negotiate with the tribes, but did not 
succeed. They declared that the English must 
leave their territory, or they would compel them to 
do so. The British Commander-in-Chief in India, 
Sir Hugh Rose, was on bis way to the frontier to 
assume command, and troops were proceeding by 
forced marches to the scene. 
numbering about 7000 men, was stationed at the 
top of the Umbeyla Pass, a mountain defile north- 
west of Peshawur. 
natives Opposed to them was not known, and the 
nature of the country renders military operations 
difficult. 


The British Commissioner, Col. Taylor, had 


The British force, 


The numerical strength of the 


New ZeaLanp.—News to 10th mo. 24th. The 


war between the colonists and the natives contin- 
ued, without decided results. Numerous skirmishes 
had occurred, with nearly equal advantages on 
both sides. Fresh troops were arriving from Austra- 
lia, and the contest appeared likely to be prolonged. 


JapaN.—Late intelligence indicates that a civil 


war has broken out between those Daimios who 
are hostile to intercourse with foreigners, and the 
Tycoon, or temporal Emperor, who cultivates friend- 
ly relations with them. 
the American Minister to pay the indemnity de- 
manded for the attack upon the steamer Pembroke, 
and so far as he is concerned, it is believed a peace- 
ful settlement of all difficulties might be attained. 
In view of the possibility, however, of his being 
overpowered by the hostile Daimios, the French are 
fortifying the heights of Kanagawa, and the Eng- 
lish government has sent five regiments from India 
to Japan. 


The latter has offered to 


Sanpwicn Isuanps.—King Kamehameha died on 


the 30th of 11th month, leaving no children, and 
his brother, Prince Lot, succeeds him. 


Sourn America.—The New Granadian forces 


under Gen. Mosquera gained a victory on the 9th 
ult. over those of Ecuador under Gen. Flores, near 
the frontier. Unfavorable accounts are given of the 
crops in some districts of Chili, drought and other 
causes having injured them; but a large surplus of 
grain remains from last year. 
tion of cotton is carried out to a greater extent than 
ever before. The shipments to England during the 
past year were more than three times those of 1860, 
exceeding 31,000 cwt., and the product this year is 
expected to be much larger. 


In Peru, the cultiva- 


British AmeERICA.—The case of the steamer 


Chesapeake was taken up in the Admiralty Court or 


Halifax, N. S.,on the 8thinst. The Judge stated 
that the cause was entertained on the ground 
that the seizure of the vessel was a piratical act. 
His opinion was that the vessel ought to be given up 
to its owners. A lawyer who appeared as counsel 
for “‘ the Confederates,” asked the Judge to contem- 
plate the probability of an application on their part 
for the possession of the vessel; but the Judge 
declared that he would not entertain anything of the 
kind. The counsel then argued that the seizure was 
valid, contending that any citizen of the Southern 
Confederacy, with or without a commission, has an 
absolute right to seize any vessel belonging to citi- 
zens of the United States, and it would be a lawful 
prize. The Advocate-General, who appeared on 
behalf of the Crown, said that there was prima facie 
evidence that the capture was an act of piracy. His 
opinion was that the vessel should be delivered to 
the owners. Without further proceedings, the 
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Court adjourned to the 13th inst. The examination 
of the men arrested for participation in the piracy 
is also in progress in the Police Court in St. John, 
N. B. 


Domestic.—A dispatch from Cairo, Ill., dated the 
5th inst., announces the arrival at that place of a 
delegation of prominent citizens of Arkansas, on 
their way to Washington to endeavor to arrange the 
terms for the re-admission of their State to the 
Union, under the President’s proclamation of am- 
nesty. 


A Free State Convention was held at New Orleans 
on the 21st ult., at which delegates were elected to 
the Convention to be held at Louisville. A delega- 
tion of colored men was admitted to the meeting. 
Gov. Shepley, in a general order, has directed that 
the oath prescribed by President Lincoln in his am- 
nesty proclamation shall be administered by the 
Registers of Voters throughout the State to all who 
desire to subscribe thereto, except those who fall 
within the exceptions made in the proclamation. A 
mass meeting of ail the loyal people of the State 
was called for the 8th inst., to take into considera- 
tion the formation of a free State government. No 
account of its proceedings had been received when 
our paper went to press. 


New Orleans was overflowed on the 27th ult., in 
consequence of a heavy rain of three days’ duration, 
to an extent never witnessed since 1849. Hundreds 
of buildings were completely flooded, and many 
bridges swept away, the city being submerged to a 
depth of from one to two feet. 


The beginning of this month was remarkable 
through a large extent of our country, for the most 
intense cold known for many years. At Chicago, 
the thermometer fell to 283°, at Milwaukie to 35°, at 
Cincinnati to 10°, at St. Louis to 24°, and at Memphis 
to 10°, all below zero. The Mississippi at St. Louis 
was frozen over. At Buffalo, N. Y., the heaviest 
snow storm since 1844 occurred on the 2d. Snow 
fell, near the same time, very generally in the 
North-West, and railroad travel was much ob- 
structed in many places. On the 11th, fifty steam- 
boats were lying at Cairo, Ill., unable to navigate 
the rivers on account of ice. The Potomac is also 
ice-bound below Washington. 


The Treasury Department has authorized an ar- 
rangement for supplying destitute non-combatants, 
in the region of Virginia now occupied by the 
Army of the Potomac, wlth food, clothing, and 
other necessaries of life. J. H. Skinner, a loyal 
citizen of Stafford County, formerly a member of 
the Virginia Legislature, has been appointed an 
agent for the sale of such articles. Persons desir- 
ing to obtain such supplies must present orders 
which have been approved by the Provost-Marshal- 
General, accompanied by an affidavit that the 
articles will not be furnished to any person engaged 
in hostilities against the United States. The risk of 
loss from rebel guerillas or scouting parties must be 
borne by the recipient. A plan is in preparation, 
also, for relieving those who have not the means to 
purchase, and meanwhile J. H. Skinner proposes to 
distribute to such any supplies which may be vol- 
untarily contributed for that object. 


Military Affairs.—We have but few accounts of 
any active cperations. A small body of Union 
troops at Jonesville, in the south-western corner of 
Virginia, were attacked on the 4th by a greatly sy. 
perior rebel force, and after an obstinate resistance 
were forced to surrender. Rumors have beep jn 
circulation, during the past week, of a formidable 
rebel invasion into Western Virginia, but latey ac. 
counts indicate that the force was not large, and 
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that it has retired again toward Staunton. All the 
rebel troops recently in western Louisiana and Texas 
are said to be concentrating in central Texas, appa- 
rently with a view of attacking some of the places 
near the coast, lately captured py the army of Gen. 
Banks. Many loyal Texans, it is stated, are joining 
the Union army. Extensive rebel salt works on the 
southern coast of Florida, have lately been de- 
stroyed by detachments sent out from the U.S 
blockading squadron in that quarter. 


Coneress.—Botk Houses re-assembled on the 5th. 
In the Senate, the following bills were introduced 
during the week: one by Powell, of Ky., to prevent 
officers and others in the military service of the 
government from interfering in State elections, 
which was referred to the Military Committee; one 
restoring the bounties for enlistments until the 15th 
prox., and providing a bounty of $100 to recruits of 
African descent resident in the States in rebellion; 
one by Wilson, of Mass., to promote enlistments, 
one clause of which provides that recruits of Afri- 
can descent shall receive the same pay, &c., as 
whites, and their wives and children shall be free; 
one repealing certain laws limiting the time within 
which proceedings in criminal or civil courts, or 
courts-martial, may be commenced, so far as they 
relate to acts done since the commencement of 1861, 
and also repealing all provisions of any laws limit- 
ing the time for proceedings relative to the aban- 
donment, confiscation or forfeiture of real or per- 
sonal estate; one by Sumner, of Mass., providing 
that the joint resolution of 7th mo. 17th, 1862, ex- 
planatory of the Confiscation act, shall not be con- 
strued to create any other restriction on the forfeit- 
ure of the real estate of an offender than is created 
by the Constitution in the case of an attainder of 
treason ; and one by Lane, of Kansas, to set apart a 
portion of Texas for the use of persons of African 
descent, wherein they shall be allowed the privi- 
lege of the Homestead law. Henderson, of Mo., in- 
trodaced a joint resolution proposing two amend- 
ments to the Constitution; Ist. That slavery shall 
not exist in the United States; 2d. That Congress, 
whenever @ majority of the members elected to each 
House shall deem it necessary, may propose amend- 
ments to the Constitution; or, on the application of 
the Legislatures of a majority of the States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which 
in either case shall bea part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the Legislatures of two-thirds of 
the States, or by conventions in two-thirds, as Con- 
gress may propose one or the other mode of ratifi- 
cation. A joint resolution asserting the French 
occupation of Mexico to be an act unfriendly to the 
United States, that our government ought to de- 
mand the withdrawal of the French forces from 
Mexico, and if they be not withdrawn by the middle 
of 3d mo. next, to declare war against France, was 
introduced by McDougall, of Cal., and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. Wilson, of 
Mass., offered a resolution to expel Davis, of Ky., 
from the Senate, on the ground that by certain res- 
olutions offered by him on the 5th inst., which de- 
clared that the people ought to revolt against the 
war leaders, and take the matter into their own 
hands, he has been guilty of advising treasonabie 
and rebellious action against the government. 
After some discussion, it was postponed to the 13th. 
A joint resolution requesting the President to give 
the requisite notice to Great Britain for the termi- 
nation of the reciprocity treaty, was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Several peti- 
tions were presented from Friends in different States, 
asking exemption from military service. 





